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SATURDAY, APRIL 13, 1946. 


THE NEW 


On April 5 Field-Marshal Viscount Alexander of Tunis left Southampton for Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, in the “* Aquitania.”" He was on his way to take up his new post as 
Governor-General of Canada. Travelling with him were his wife and three children 
(seen left to right in the picture), Shane, Brian and Rose, with their dogs. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL EN ROUTE FOR CANADA: 
THE “AQUITANIA” WITH THE LADY ALEXANDER, 


, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ALEXANDER 
THEIR 


ON BOARD 
CHILDREN AND THREE CANINE A.D.C.s. 


Rear-Admiral Sir Arthur Bromley, of the Dominions Office, travelled with the party in 
the boat-train from London. In a farewell message, Field-Marshal Alexander said: 
“ Good-bye, dear old England. I hope to see you again in five years’ time.” Also 
travelling in the liner were a number of British wives of Canadian Servicemen. 
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Ee OW horrible it 1s,” wrote the great sporting 

journalist Charles Apperley.a hundred years 
ago, ‘‘ how like any state but the married state, to 
hear a woman call the man to whom she is bound 
to look up by the familiar and vulgar appellation of 
Tom or Joe.’’ The words strike one with something 
of a shock to-day ; one rubs one’s eyes and 
stares at them. Yet Apperley, who wrote 
under the sobriquet of ‘‘ Nimrod ’’ and whose 
chief claim to fame is his racy life of that 
raciest of Britons, Jack Mytton, was no old 
maid and never minced his words. Had he 
lived to-day he would presumably have been, 
if not a commando or paratrooper, at least 
the chronicler of commandos and para- 
troopers. His curious attitude to marriage 
did not, therefore; arise from an unadver- 
turous or puritanical temperament or a mind 
easily shocked. It was rather a virile and 
forthright expression of a view of marriage 
which has now passed away as though it 
had never been, but which was once univer- 
sally held and acknowledged by all classes 
in this country. Nor, so far as we are able 
to judge, was it a view which worked ill in 
practice, fantastic and even repulsive as it 
may seem to a modern mind. For centuries 
the Christian institution of marriage had 
stood on this foundation and stood success- 
fully. Looking round the divorce courts, 
it is impossible to believe that it stood any 
less successfully than it does to-day. It is 
indeed difficult, reading any old collection 
of domestic letters dating from the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century, not to avoid the 
suspicion that marriages were, on the whole, 
more successful then than now. 

What was the philosophic basis of 
marriage in former days? It was 
at one and the same time intimate 
and formal: free and restrained. 
Men and women were bound to- 
gether, but in theory at any rate— 
and usually, I think, in practice— 
they also kept their distances. As 
in every relationship in the old 
vanished world that created the 
foundations of the world that men 
of my age grew up in but which is 
now crumbling away into chaos, the 
partners to wedlock were brought 
together in their functional capa- 
cities. In the old vanished world of 
Christendom, it might indeed be said 
that, save in worship, all human 
creatures were judged and valued 
solely according to their functions. 
Before God all were equal ; outside 
the walls of the Church equality did 
not exist. Any partnership between 
human beings other than the univer- 
sal partnership which bound them 
when they knelt at the altar of their 
Maker, was therefore based on 
inequality. This did not altogether 
mean that one member to such a 
partnership was necessarily deemed 
superior to another. It was rather 
that, their functions being essen- 
tially different, their relationship 
was governed solely by the necessity 
of correlating those functions success- 
fully. In this I think they proved themselves realists 
where we are now theorists—or, as we commonly prefer 
to put it, idealists. 

Thus in marriage the functional objectives of 
husband and wife were clearly visualised, and their 
relationship governed accordingly. Each valued and 
respected in the other the performance of those special 
and separate functions. The man was, politically 
speaking, the lord : the director, the breadwinner, the 
hunter, the master. The woman honoured her husband 
for his manly prowess and capacity in these respects 
and owed him her duty and obedience. ‘ Your faith- 
ful, fond and obedient wife,”’ one eighteenth-century 
wife invariably signed herself in the hundreds of her 


““] THEREFORE LEAVE THE MEETING”: 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS SECURITY COUNCIL, ANNOUNCES HIS UNEXPECTED DECISION 


On March 27, duri 
New York, M 
until April 10. When the motion was rejected, M. Gromyko said “1 am unab! 
discussion since my motion has not been accepted. Nor am I able to be present at the ene 

He then gathered up his papers and walked out. r 
photograph shows (from |. to r.) M. Gromyko ; Sir Alexander Cadogan, United Kingdom ; Mr. Stettinius, 
Jnr.; Mr. Byrnes, United States Secretary of State; and lonel W. R. Hodgson, Australia. 


the Council. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


letters which I have read and transcribed; and a 
happier marriage, judging by those letters and the 
contented faces of her husband and herself in their 
placid portraits painted by Ramsay, can seldom have 
been. The wife, on the other hand, had another 
function, equally important and equally deserving of 





TO WALK OUT. 


I therefore leave the meeting.” 





THE DRAMATIC SCENE AS M. GROMYKO (LEFT) WALKS OUT OF THE ROOM DURING A DISCUSSION 
OF THE PERSIAN QUESTION BY THE UNITED 


the respect of her partner. She was the centre of 
the home, the tranquil base from which the man set 
out on all his travels and travails and to which 
he returned—as a magnet to the Pole: the child- 
bearer, the housekeeper, the comforter, the child- 
rearer. ‘‘ Lay long in bed talking with pleasure with 
my wife,’’ wrote Samuel Pepys, by no means an ideal 
husband, ‘‘ how she used to make coal fires and wash 
my foul clothes with her own hand for me, poor 
wretch ! in our little room at Lord Sandwich’s : for 
which I ought for ever to love and admire her and 
do." In seventeenth-century parlance, incidentally, 
the word “ wretch’’ was a term of endearment ; it 
meant “‘dear.’’ It was the dearness of a wife : ‘the 


(LEFT) M. GROMYKO, SOVIET DELEGATE 


a meeting of the United Nations Security Council at Hunter College, 
. Gromyko proposed that the discussion on the Persian question should be postponed 
le to take part in the 


NATIONS SECURITY COUNCIL IN NEW YORK. 





grace, the tenderness, the unshakable loyalty that a 
man honoured and, if he was a good man, worshipped. 

Among the English poor, where the old ideas and 
customs are wont to survive long after the rich and 
educated have abandoned them, the conscious signifi- 
cance of the woman’s high function in marriage lingered 
well into the present restless century and 
still lingers. It was perfectly expressed in 
Albert Chevalier’s beautiful ballad ‘‘ My 
Old Dutch,’’ surely one of the noblest 
tributes ever paid by man to the functional 
aspect of woman in wedlock. 

Though there are many assumptions 
composed in this old-fashioned conception 
of marriage which we moderns have dis- 
carded, I am convinced that it was more 
closely founded on human nature than that 
which prevails to-day. It set.each partner 
in wedlock a clearly-defined task, essential 
to their well-being, which each was naturally 
equipped and fitted to perform; and it 
gave an incentive to their proper perfor- 
mance by imbuing the wife with an in- 
grained respect for the husband’s part and 
the husband with an ingrained respect for the 
wife’s. That, I think, was all to the good ; 
it made for an efficient and happy home 
and, through an efficient and happy 
home, for an_ efficient, healthy and 
happy family. It kept in view the obvious 
but great truth that the prime purpose of 
marriage is to breed children, and, by 
ensuring a right and successful human 
‘background for childhood, it gave to the 
younger generation the blessings of a stable 
and well-ordered home, love and domestic 
contentment. What proportion of our 
children in modern urban Britain enjoy 
such blessings ? 

What was true of marriage was 
true, as I have said, of nearly 
every other relationship in human 
life in the old England of yesterday 
—or, rather, of yesterday’s yester- 
day. The ideal of its society and 
economy was to make a man efficient 
and therefore successful in his own 
particular calling and walk of life. 
It was not to ensure to a carpenter 
a share of political responsibility 
equal to that of an earl or a 
philosopher, to cheapen the price of 
his food (regardless of its quality), 
or to nationalise his amenities and 
pleasures, but to make him an 
efficient, skilful and industrious 
carpenter, proud of his work and 
capable of producing to the maxi- 
mum capacity and quality those 
particular goods which society needs 
of a carpenter. It was a pro- 
ducers’ society rather than an 
organisers’ and an entrepreneurs’ 
society. It made goods of a charac- 
ter which became a_ by-word 
throughout the world for human 
convenience, integrity and beauty, 
while we, with our infinitely greater 
technical tools and instruments, have 
created Peacehaven, the Great West 
Road between Chiswick and Maiden- 
head, the dusty, noisy, graceless 
suburbs of every industrial city in modern Britain. 
Only in the Fighting Services the old functional idea 
of human relationships still lingers on—a narrow world 
of spit and polish and training for battle, where a man 
is judged and valued not by any abstract ideal of human 
equality but by his capacity for performing the par- 
ticular function which the Service demands of him. In 
that sense, indeed, there is equality ; a V.C. won by a 
private is as good as a V.C. won by a colonel : a first- 
class company-sergeant-major is esteemed as good a 
soldier as a first-class army commander. Each per- 
forms his set task with efficiency, integrity and zeal ; 
and each in doing so is proud of himself and content 
in his calling and a blessing to all who depend on him. 


N.B.—-Reproductions and quotations from “ The Illustrated London News” of One Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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THE “ PIED PIPER” TOWN OF TO-DAY : 
HAMELN UNDER THE OCCUPATION. 





BUILT IN 


THE UNIQUE CLOCK TOWER OVER THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH-CENTURY RATTENFANGER-HAUS IN 
HAMELN AS IT WAS BEFORE THE WAR. 
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HARDLY TOUCHED BY THE WAR. 
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1602 TO COMMEMORATE THE LEGEND OF 
‘““ THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELN”’ 
HAUS IN THE ANCIENT TOWN OF HAMELN. 


: THE RATTENFANGER- 


\. THE “* PIED 


PIPER” CLOCK TOWER. AS IT IS 
\* 
TO-DAY : 


ONE OF THE FEW BADLY-DAMAGED 
BUILDINGS IN THE TOWN, 








A FAIRY-TALE TOWN IN WESTERN GERMANY WHICH 
SUFFERED LITTLE FROM THE RAVAGES OF™~ WAR: 
THE PICTURESQUE MAIN STREET IN HAMELN. 


VENUS LOU FUT V LESAN NARARVAREUEGNAONENGUROALAYUONLNRONGUDOANALAUNNLAALNALAUEN IG 


THE STATUE OF THE PIED PIPER AND THE ’ 
BURGOMASTER’S DAUGHTER WHICH COMMEMOR- 
ATES THE LEGENDARY FIGURE. ¢ 


a i oo rr re 


INTO GERMANY : 


reeves yanyecasngnen ents a 


The recent execution of the Belsen war criminals at Hameln has added another 
page to the history of that ancient German town on the Weser. It is a picturesque 
town whose early prosperity is reflected in its delightful stone and timbered 
Renaissance houses. The Allied drive into Germany passed over Hameln, leaving 
little damage behind it, but the unique clock tower over the seventeenth-century 
Rattenfanger-haus (Ratcatcher’s House) has been destroyed. Hameln is, of course, 


PRACTICALLY UNDAMAGED BY THE ALLIED ADVANCE 
A PICTURESQUE CORNER OF THE 
ANCIENT TOWN OF HAMELN. 


SHOWING (RIGHT) A SECTION OF THE OLD TOWN 
WALL AND A TOWER: A VIEW OF HAMELN; FAMOUS 


THE “‘ PIED PIPER” LEGEND. 


ene 


STILL AS ATTRACTIVE AS EVER TO CHILDREN: 
A STATUE OF THE PIED PIPER IN HAMELN--A 
PAVOURITE RENDEZVOUS AFTER SCHOOL. 


— ye ravnatees sertaceye 


the setting for the legend of “ The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” known to us through 
Browning's ballad, and the Rattenfanger-haus commemorates the legend. At each 
stroke of the hour the figure of the Pied Piper would appear and pass round in 
front of the clock, followed by the rats, and then would appear again with his 
following of children. A statue of the Pied Piper still attracts children, and it 
is their favourite rendezvous after school: 


at 
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MOST BREATH-TAKING ARCHITECTURAL 


NASH’S TERRACES—“THE 


CUMBERLAND TERRACE: THE “CROWNING GLORY” OF 
NASH’S GREAT REGENT’S PARK PLAN, NOW DESTINED 
TO BE ANOTHER WHITEHALL. 

OHN NASH'S Regent's Park Terraces—one of the chief 
glories of Regency London—have received a reprieve 
from the house-breaker and are to become in part and for 
some years at least a new Whitehall. Several factors have 
recently combined to threaten the continuity of this most 
remarkable example of town-planning in London; the 
termination of many of the leases in this exclusively Crown 
Property district, the damage suffered by the houses during 
the war, together with the inevitable subsequent neglect 
and the modern difficulty of running such large buildings 
as private houses. Early in the year the Prime Minister 
appointed a committee, with Lord Gorell as chairman, “ to 


consider the future of the terraces: adjoining Regent's Park 
(Continudd in centre, 


SUSSEX PLACE, REGENT’S PARK: DESCRIBED AS “‘ONE OF NASH'S 


MAJOR OUTRAGES ON THE TASTE OF HIS TIME.” 





THE ARCHWAY WHICH FORMS THE ENTRANCE 


TO ONE END 


OF CHESTER TERRACE (SEE 


OPPOSITE PAGE). 


CUMBERLAND TERRACE, THEATRICALLY MAGNIFICENT AND, DESPITE FAULTS, CONSIDERED TO BE 
LONDON ": ONE OF THE SEVEN. PORTICOS WHICH DIVERSIFY IT. 


BREATH-TAKING 


ARCHITECTURAL PANORAMA 


"s"eRen) 


NASH HOUSES OF HANOVER TERRACE, LINKED WITH A THEATRICAL 
COLONNADE AND PEDIMENT OVER A CONTINUOUS LOGGIA. 
Continued.) 


from all aspects, architectural, town planning and _ financial, 
and to make recommendations as to their future adaptation 
or replacement to meet modern requirements."" This committee 
has not yet published its report, but the Government has come to 
what might be described-as an interim decision and has taken over 
some 200 houses in Sussex Place, Cornwall Terrace, York Terrace, 
Chester Terrace and Cumberland Terrace, and is to repair them 
and fit them for occupation by Government Departments. The 
idea behind this decision is that the present conversion of these 
houses into dwellings would take more time, labour and materials 
than can in the present circumstances be justified ; but, by taking 
over the houses as Government offices, the authorities believe 
they can release considerable quantities of requisitioned flats, 
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A TRIUMPHAL ARCH IN CUMBERLAND TERRACE, A DEVICE. OFTEN 
USED BY NASH TO LINK GREAT STRUCTURAL MASSES. 


houses and offices which they are at present occupying. The 
houses in the terraces concerned which are at present occupied by 
private persons will remain as such. This creation of a Regent's 
Park ‘‘ Whitehall’ is believed to be a temporary measure, but 
the great terraces, with their noble plan and their somewhat 
theatrical graces are not ill-adapted for a ceremonial and official 
They were created at the beginning of the last century 
as part of the great * metropolitan improvements "’ of the Regency, 


quarter. 


that plan which was designed by Nash to link Carlton House 
with Regent's Park by way of Regent Street. 
great plan for the development of London which has been pro- 


Perhaps the only 


jected and completed, Nash’s original design—which included 
villas dotted in the park and a “ National Valhalla "’ in the middle 
[Continued above on right. 


DETAIL OF THE PEDIMENT OF THE CUMBERLAND TERRACE PORTICO SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE : 
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A CHARACTERISTIC NASH ARCHWAY CLOSING 


THE 


CHESTER 


TERRACE 


FACADE (SEE 


OPPOSITE PAGE AND BELOW, RIGHT). 


THE SCULPTURES 


BY NASH'S CONTEMPORARY, J. G. BUBB, ADD TO THE RICH EXTRAVAGANCE OF THE WHOLE CONCEPT. 
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THE LONG 


BETWEEN THE TWO ARCHWAYS (sHOowN ABOVE AND 
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HANOVER TERRACE, WHERE NASH HAS EMPLOYED A LOGGIA 
TO UNIFY AND CLASSICAL PEDIMENTS TO DRAMATISE 
THE LONG FAGADE. 

Continued.) 

of it—was considerably modified. Much of the great 
design no longer remains. The Regent's Park terraces 
are the largest surviving portion, and are greatly loved 
to-day. As Mr. John Summerson says in his’ book 
** Georgian buildings, careless and 


clumsy though they are in many ways, have an extrava- 


London," “* these 
gant scenic character which, perceived through nostalgic 
mists of time, makes them irresistible. ... Carved pedi- 
ments, rich in allegory, top the trees; massive pavilions, 
standing forward like the corps de garde of Baroque chateaux, 
are linked to the main structures by triumphal arches or 
columnar screens; each terrace stretches its length in all 


the pride of unconfined symmetry. It is magnificent." 


WHICH LIES 
OPPOSITE). 


FACADE OF NASH'S CHESTER TERRACE, 
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SIX ASPECTS OF ENGLAND. 
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HE volumes of 
the “ Britain in 
Pictures ” series—the 
only complaint that 
could reasonably be 
made against them 
would be that they 
might (though cheap 
at the price) give 


MR, EDMUND BLUNDEN, THE AUTHOR OF 

THE INTRODUCTION AND ONE OF THE 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE. 


Mr. Blunden, Fellow and Tutor in 
English Literature, Merton College, more pleasure were 
Oxford, 1931-43, is well known as a_ poet, they larger, their 
—_ and lover ve the oe <erieket. authors having space 

side and its pastimes, yay “f cricket 
Perhaps his best-known * Under- only for essays. The 
tones of War,” published in 1928. editor of the Series 
has had the ingenious 


idea of binding together, and re-issuing in “ collected ” 
volumes. Here are six of them: “ English Villages,” by 
Edmund Blunden; ‘* English Country 
Houses,”’ by V. Sackville West ; ‘ English 
Cities and Small Towns,” by John Bet- 
jeman ; “ British Ports and Harbours,” 
by Leo Walmsley; “‘ English Gardens,” 
by Harry Roberts; and “‘ English Inns,” 
by Thomas Burke; and, seeing them all 


together, one exclaims: ‘‘ Well, this is 
a book.” 
It 1s; and a good one. Were there a 


companion volume dealing specially with 
the Churches, the Rural Landscape, and 
a few other similar special themes, the 
two volumes together would give a com- 
prehensive view of the whole physical 
aspect of our country, with nearly four 
hundred illustrations of rich variety. 
These illustrations alone would make an 
agreeable anthology from our English 
painters and drawers of places: in this 
one volume, the originals of the colour- 
plates range from Hogarth and Rowlandson 
to Stanley Spencer and Richard Eurich. 
As Mr. Blunden says in his characteristic- 
ally charming introduction: ‘‘ Were the 
taste, the feeling and the eloquence of 
all our vivid contributors to leave the 
philosopher from Massachusetts (Emerson, 





‘“THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, STEYNING, SUSSEX.” 
who was aghast at our apparently unmitigated utili- 
tarianism) unpersuaded, he might. yet be moved a 
little, by the remarkable array of British artists who 
also, dead or living, contribute so well to the volume. 
They have had less praise than they deserved, and pro- 
bably some of them have had less to eat than they needed, 
yet upon the whole their work has depended on the same 
English traits which have made such a happy community 
in most places between man’s life and nature’s. We must 
all wish that a painter with such vision and devotion as 
Cotman had had a much more comfortable life, but the 
hundreds of artists among whom he is eminent demonstrate 
that the kind was far from being neglected. Discerning 
and perpetuating the aspects of England from the wayside 
inn to the prospect of the towered city, from the boat of 
the rushcutter to the villa of the poet of society, they 
have been part of a fertile life of many impulses, many 
abilities and felicities. We catch from them, as from the 
authors whose words they countercharge with their 
selections from the living scene, a new resolution not to 
lose our inheritance, so brought before us; and if some- 
times the voice of the past cries, ‘ Never again shall this 
be yours,” the present replies, ‘Yet this has come to 
birth.’ Our fortune exists not merely in what we com- 
mand but in the degree of our recognitions, and to the 
benefit of that true possession I take it our authors and 
artists have given their studies from the life.” 

For one he can at least answer: namely, himself. For 
no sooner is his introduction over and we have turned a 

* “The Englishman's Country.” Edited by W. J. Turner; with 
an Introduction by Edmund Blunden, Forty-eight Plates in Colour 
and 137 Mlustrations in Black and White. (Collins; 218.) 





“THE ENGLISHMAN’S COUNTRY”: By SEVERAL HANDS.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


page showing coloured pictures of Tottenham in 1822 and 
a village flower-show, than we come to a section of the 
book by himself—an essay on ‘“‘ The English Village,” 
whose life and aspect he has so often and so exquisitely 
depicted in both prose and verse. No more suitable author 
could have been chosen for the theme than this one, who 
after admitting the existence of persons who prefer great 
towns or find the country dull, stoutly announces : “‘ How- 
ever these things may be, of one thing I am profoundly 
persuaded, and that is that to the man or woman who 
is desirous of finding the best in this country, I commend 
the English village.” 

Of course, he is not writing entirely in a closed com- 
partment. The stranger who should take his advice and 


visit a typical village would find in it plenty of those 
cottage gardens celebrated by Dr. Roberts, and one or two of 
those engaging inns beloved by the late (and much missed) 





‘““ VIEW OF MANCHESTER FROM HIGHER BROUGHTON”; WATER-COLOUR BY WILLIAM WYLD. 


By Courtesy of the City Art Gallery, Manchester. 


Thomas Burke, and 
on the fringe of it, or 
within a short walk of 
it, one of those country 
houses of which Miss 
Sackville-West writes, 
early stone manor, 
great house of mellow 
brick, or Palladian pile, 
all of which exist in this 
country in numbers 
unequalled in any other. 
This overlapping pre- 
vents the book from 
seeming a collection of 
severed seraps: it is a 
whole and reads like a 
collaboration. And the 
editor must be con- 
gratulated on selecting 
his team perfectly. 
They all know their 
subjects, they all have 
the gift of unobtrusive 





“VILLAGE Gossips”; 
By Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


OIL PAINTING BY J. J. CHALON, 


uu Anatd, roel 





d from the book “ The Englishman's Country” 
by Courtesy of the Publishers, William Collins, Sons and Co., ua). 


compression, they can 
all write, and they 
all have personal and 
natural stvles. 

Finally, the diver- 
sity of authors has 
prevented the book spook, 
from being too eclec- 
tic: if one writer is 
too prone to concen- 
trate on obvious and 
ancient“ gems” 
another will correct 
the balance. Mr. Bet- 
jeman is notable for 
this. He, who for long has cast a discriminating eye on 
Victorian Nonconformist Chapels, which are usually con- 
demned in the lump by persons of taste, 
goes on his usual independent way, finding 
interest in unexpected places. He even 
comes out in defence of the industrial 
towns. ‘“‘Do not judge these industrial 
towns by their faces; they are the most 
alive places in England; they are more 
interesting than the little dead country 
towns which we so like to look at; think 
of Manchester and Birmingham, with their 
concerts, theatres, parks, art galleries, 
cathedrals ; notice the fine public buildings 
and Church of England churches of Leeds 
and Sheffield ; the Town Hall at Hudders- 
field ; the public buildings of Preston and 
Bradford. To someone who is not interested 
in people and social. questions the sight of 
the Potteries at night or Bradford at night, 
and of Manchester in one of its crimson, 
smoky sunsets, is a sight never to be for- 
gotten for beauty. To someone who likes 
people as well as buildings, the industrial 
towns are the hope and the life of England.” 

There is plenty to be said against most 
of these sooty places, with their congested 
dwellings and ugly brick; but it has all 
been said so often, and it is pleasant to come 
across someone who is alert for beauty 


MR. W. J. TURNER, THE EDITOR OF THE 


“THE ENGLISHMAN’S COUNTRY,” 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Mr. Turner, who is Literary Editor of 
the “Spectator,” is well known as a 
poet, critic, essayist and journalist. He 
has written many ft os including studies 
of Beethoven, Berlioz and Mozart, and 
much musical and literary criticism. 
During last year he published “‘ Poems of 
Peace and War.” 





“TOTTENHAM VILLAGE IN 1822"; WATER-COLOUR BY 
GEORGE SCHARF THE ELDER. 


By Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Musewm. 


everywhere. I doubt if I have Mr. Betjeman’s experience of 
industrial towns, which I have never deliberately frequented 
and which I have never chosen for my summer holidays ; the 
Town Hall of Huddersfield, for instance, is a pleasure still 
in store for me. But I happen the other day to have 
followed Mr. Betjeman’s footsteps in one place, and ex- 
perienced the same reaction. I went to Bradford to see 
the Spring Exhibition of modern English pictures : a show, 
I may say, which surprised me both by its size and its 
quality, especially in regard to water-colours and works 
by young artists. My eyes may have been more than 
usually aware, partly because I had never visited Bradford 
before, and: partly because I was escaping, for the first 
time since 1939, from the accustomed wartime beat of 
London and the Home Counties, and recovered something 
of the old exhilaration of going abroad. Bradford is a 
manufacturing place and not Arcadia. It sees far more 
wool than sheep, and, though there are plenty of woody 
and picturesque parks, I don’t suppose that the inhabitants 
dance around the Maypole singing : ‘“* Here we go gathering 
tops and noils.” But, ‘as I roamed about the place 
alone on the evening of my arrival, I was struck, like 
Mr. Betjeman, by the beauty of the night-scene : the chains 
of lights which festoor hills as numerous as Rome's, and, 
visible from all sorts of places, the great, illuminated clock 
in the huge Flemish belfry of the City Hall. The last 
place I had seen which was so lovely at night was Algiers. 

England, after all, is inexhaustible in one lifetime. I 
have long possessed, and never used, Baedeker’s “ England,” 
which is seldom found in British households. I think, when 
locomotion becomes easier, I shall use it. 
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ROYAL OCCASIONS: PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S CIVIL AND MILITARY DUTIES. 
aad’ 























PRINCESS ELIZABETH, HER OWN NEW PERSONAL STANDARD FLYING ABOVE HER, TAKING 
THE SALUTE AT THE ARMY CADET FORCE MARCH-PAST IN HYDE PARK. 


. Be a 7 
PRS VL eee 
2 Thee 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH WAVING TO THE CROWD FROM THE BALCONY OF THE COUNCIL 
HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM. WITH HER 1S THE LORD MAYOR, ALDERMAN E. G. UNDERWOOD, 


PART OF THE MARCH-PAST OF 6000 MEMBERS OF THE ARMY CADET FORCE ON APRIL 7. 
NEARLY EVERY COUNTY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM WAS REPRESENTED. 


| 


s a. b er “ 
VISCOUNT BRIDGEMAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE ARMY CADET FORCE ASSOCIATION, INTRO- 
DUCING PRINCESS ELIZABETH TO SENIOR OFFICERS. AFTER THE MARCH-PAST WAS OVER. 


GUARDS AT THE GUARDS pEPOT AT 


INSPECTING A COMPANY OF THE GRENADIER 
1S SEEN BEHIND HER. 


CATERHAM: HER COLOUR AS ‘COLONEL OF THE REGIMENT 


The Army Cadet Corps have been holding a great rally in London, and in the brilliant sunshine of Princess Elizabeth paid two official visits, Yo Nottingham on April 2 and to the Guards Depét at 
Sunday, April 7, Princess Elizabeth took the salute at a march-past in Hyde Park. She stood on a Caterham on April 4. It was her first visit to Nottingham, where a Youth Week was being held. 
At the headquarters of the Y.M.C.A. she met civic officials and leaders of youth movements, and 


dais in front of the Cavalry Memorial—St. George with uplifted sword—at Stanhope Gate, with Her 

own new personal standard flying above her head. Standing with her in our first picture are General inspected handicraft work executed by young people. Later she attended a two-hour musical 

Sir Charles Loyd, G.O.C. London District: Major-General R. E. Urquhart, who commanded the concert at the Albert Hall, Nottingham, where she heard a string orchestra from one of the city’s 

Ist Airborne Division at Arnhem and is now Director of the Territorial Army and Army Cadet Force, youth clubs, young pianists and a massed choir. At Caterham her Royal Highness inspected a 
and Mrs. Vicary Gibbs. The march-past occupied more than half an hour. company of the Grenadier Guards under training and took the salute at a march-past. 
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MECHANICAL MISCELLANY: MACHINES OF WAR AND 





ISLES ABI EPS WE. 
: Z oes oy 


GF 


Oo ” 
c w VELOPED BY THE CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF 
oo cae << ypgroeagu «gt ne a ae z ONE OF A SERIES OF FIFTY MASSIVE NEW LOCOMOTIVES BEING BUILT IN BRITAIN FOR SOUTH 
TECHNOLOGY, AT PASADENA, CALIFORNIA, RECENTLY SET AN AMERICAN ALTITUDE RECORD 
AFRICAN RAILWAYS. THEY ARE DESIGNED FOR LONG-DISTANCE HAULAGE. 
OF 230,000 FT., SOARING MORE THAN 40 MILES INTO SPACE. 
Well in the forefront of the drive for exports, British ——— ing recently captured an order for 
fifty new locomotives of the G.E.A. class for the South gH ilways. These giant locomotives, now 
being built in a Manchester engineering works, are over 88 ft. long, carry 10 tons a fuel and 5650 gallons 
of water. Our photograph shows one of them, just completed and with full steam up, setting off on 
a test run, prior to being shipped to South Africa. 


THE G-B 4 TELEVISION GLIDE BOMB, WHICH WAS GUIDED BY ALLIED PARENT AIRCRAFT 
DURING THE WAR IN EUROPE, AND IS NOW ON VIEW AT THE NATIONAL AIRCRAFT SHOW 
IN NEW YORK. ANOTHER EXHIBIT (BELOW) IS. . . 


A SPECIAL TRACK-INSPECTION COACH, OPERATING ON THE G.W.R. PERMANENT WAY, EJECTING 
WHITEWASH AT A POINT WHERE THE TRACK RECORDS AN IRREGULARITY. 

A big presente of track renewals, to cost about £2,000,000, is being undertaken this year by the Great 

Western Iway. About 400 miles of permanent way are to be relaid. An interesting feature is the 

introduction of a special coach fitted with shock-recording bh. which is attached to the rear of 


” 


THe “Roc” TELEVISION HIGH-ANGLE BOMB, WHOSE TELEVISION EYE TRANSMITS 
A PICTURE OF THE TARGET TO THE PILOT OF THE PARENT AIRCRAFT. 
Our pipes show two of the “Guided Missiles” which form part of the National Aircraft Show at the 
—s ae py — Rk Rd A fh yl g oe A MONSTER AMERICAN GUN, KNOWN AS THE “KING KONG” OF HEAVY ARTILLERY, SHOWN 
bombardier to guide the missiles to the selected target by means of radioed control signals. This type of IN FULL RECOIL AFTER DELIVERING ONE OF ITS 350-LB. SHELLS AT A RECENT DEMONSTRATION 
homb did considerable damage to enemy targets. IN THE UNITED STATES. IT IS A SELF-PROPELLED 240-MM. WEAPON, 
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E, FROM es IONOSPHERE i! ROCKET TO A TOY RAILWAY. 


& 














USED TO THROW A SCREEN OF SMOKE OVER 


THE MAYOR AND MAYORESS OF BARKING TAKING A TRIP IN THE MINIATURE RAILWAY AT A “HASLAR” MOBILE SMOKE-PRODUCER, 
TOWED BY ITS BEDFORD TRACTOR. 


CENTRAL PARK, EAST HAM, AT THE OPENING CEREMONY. THE RAILWAY HAS BEEN LAID BRITISH TOWNS THREATENED BY BOMBING, BEING 
TO ATTRACT CHILDREN TO THE PARK AND KEEP THEM OFF THE ROADS. ANOTHER BEDFORD (BELOW) WAS THE STRANGE VEHICLE KNOWN AS. . . 


AN OPERATOR IN THE SPECIAL G.W.R. COACH WATCHING THE RECORDING MACHINE, WHICH 
INDICATES ROLLING AND VERTICAL MOTION AND AUTOMATICALLY EJECTS WHITEWASH. 

trains and records irregularities in the track, however slight. A special device causes whitewash to be ejected 

on to the t way at — requiring special special attention, so tf wT, can easily locate them. ; 

The Great Western are among the companies who have announced im; 
+ « » THE “ GIRAFFE,” DESIGNED BY THE MINISTRY OF SUPPLY FOR THE WADING OF 
SUPPLIES FROM SHIP TO SHORE DURING INVASION OPERATIONS. IT NEVER WENT INTO 

ACTION, BUT ANOTHER BEDFORD VEHICLE WHICH DID (BELOW) WAS. 


THE ‘“ ARMADILLO,” AN ARMOURED BEDFORD LORRY OF WHICH MORE THAN 

A THOUSAND WERE RUSHED THROUGH IN THE BLACK DAYS AFTER DUNKIRK, 
The three strange machines seen above are three of various Bedford vehicles evolved during the war. The 
SCHOOLBOYS AT THE SCIENCE MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON, INTERESTED IN THE WHITTLE location. hed “divined. the wae bate - renee, = — dy Sarcotened British wwe @ am @ radio- 
JET PROPULSION ENGINE NOW ON VIEW THERE, WHERE IT IS PROVING A CENTRE OF ATTRACTION The “ Gir afte” was eventually mene 7 favour of waterproofed vehicles for beach landings. } 
IN THE PRESENT EXHIBITION. * Armadillo” was produced in 1940 to protect our fighter aerodromes from attack by parachute troops. 
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HE Com- 
mandos 
never formed 
a division, but 
it seems 
fitting to in- 
clude them in 
this series of 
articles, 
especially 
since, though much 
has been written of 
their exploits, there 
has been little 
published of their 
organisation. But, 
as they took part 
in so many small 
actions, this record 
must be rigidly 
compressed. To-day 
they are all Marines, 
a suitable arrange- 
ment which might 
possibly have been 
made from the first, 
except that in early 
days there was a 
serious shortage of 
Marines. Their ancestors were independent companies of 
volunteers formed for operations in Norway. Half of these 
companies took part in the brief campaign in that country, 
where they did good work. The Commandos themselves were 
formed after the fall of France, with the immediate object 
of raiding and the more distant object of taking the lead 
when, and if, it became possible to turn from defensive to 
offensive warfage. During the summer of 1940 the indepen- 
dent companies were grouped into S.S. battalions—in view 
of its associations, a somewhat unfortunate name—-and 
in October these battalions became Commandos and 
were grouped into a brigade under the command of 
Brigadier J. C. Haydon. 
A number of small 
raids, mainly for the sake 
of reconnaissance, were 
carried out on the coasts 
of France, Belgium, and 
Holland. By the end of 
1941 these raids had 
extended to Norway and 
Spitzbergen and _ had 
become destructive in 
character. In October 
1941, Captain Lord Louis 
Mountbatten succeeded 
Sir Roger Keyes in 
Combined Operations 
Command, of which the 
Commandos formed part, 
and under his leader- 
ship there was an in- 
crease in the weight of 
the raids. In March 
1942, No. 2 Commando, 
under the orders of 
Lieut.-Colonel A.C. New- 
man, led the raid on St. 
Nazaire, which resulted 
in the destruction of 
the harbour _ installa- 
tions, and the blocking 
of the main dock with the hulk of the “‘ Campbeltown. This 
was certainly one of the most gallant and brilliant ventures 
of the whole war. Lieut.-Colonel Newman himself, Com- 
mander R. E. D. Ryder, R.N., Lieut.-Commander S. H. 
Beatty, R.N., Sergeant T. F. Durrant, R.E., and Able 
Seaman Savage all received the award of the Victoria 
Cross. In August Nos. 3 and 4 Commandos were engaged 
in the Dieppe raid, and their part in it was a success, 
though the operation as a whole must be reckoned a 
failure except for the experience which it provided. The 
Commandos either silenced or neutralised the coast bat- 
teries which were their objectives. There was no other 
raid on a similar scale, but there were a number of small 
ones, which caused the Germans so much annoyance 
and strain that at the end of 1942 Hitler issued orders 
that all Commando troops captured should be shot. 
In November 1943 came another change in the con- 
stitution of the Commandos, the S.S. Brigade being re- 
placed by an S.S. Group. Brigadier R. E. Laycock, who 
had succeeded Brigadier Haydon, now passed on to 
become Chief,of Combined Operations in succession to 
Lord Louis Mountbatten, and the Group came under the 
command of Major-General R. G. Sturges, R.M. In the 
new organisation Marine and Army Commandos had an 
equal share, being grouped together into brigades of four 
Commandos apiece. From then on until the invasion of 
North-West Europe the Group was engaged in reconnais- 
sance raids on the French coast and in preparations for 
the greater activities which were to come. It was also 
providing Commandos for theatres farther afield. After 
the invasion of France, in November 1944 the S.S. 
Group was given the happier title of Commando Group 
and its four S.S. Brigades became Commando Brigades. 
Hitherto we have considered only operations carried 
out from the shores of Great Britain. We now have to 
go back to see what the Commandos had been doing 
oversea, In 1941 three of them (Nos. 7, 8, and 11) went 
to the Middle East Command. In April No. 7 carried 





BRIGADIER J. C. HAYDON. 


When the S.S. battalions were grouped 
into a brigade in October 1940 pom 4 
Haydon was appointed to the command. 
He was succeeded in March 1942 by 
Brigadier R. E. Laycock. Brigadier 
Haydon commanded the military force 
which raided Vaagso, Norway, in 1941. 


LIEUT.-COL. G. KEYES, V.C. 


He was awarded a posthumous 

Victoria Cross for his gallant 

leadership during the famous Com- 

mando raid on General Rommel’s 

headquarters in the Libyan Desert 
in November 1941. 


out a raid on Bardia, which was somewhat indifferently and, estab! 


mounted and achieved only a very limited success. The 
same battalion with two locally recruited Middle East 
Commandos took part in the heroic but disastrous cam- 
paign in Crete, A very small proportion of these three 
battalions returned. Meanwhiie, in June, No. 11 had dis- 
tinguished itself in the passage of the Litani, in the Syrian 
campaign. In July No. 8 won a brilliant success in one 
of the now little-remembered actions fought during the 


which landed in France on D wigats took 
lished contact with the part in the crossing of Rhine 
Sixth Airborne Division, on the stormed Wesel. It assisted in 
Orne. It took part in Ge pursuit the capture of Osnabruck and 
to the Seine in turn the Weser, Aller and Elbe. 





BRIGADIER LORD LOVAT. 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


A RECORD OF THE COMMANDOS. 
By CYRIL FALLS. 





MAJOR-GENERAL R. F. LAYCOCK. 


Succeeded Brigadier Haydon in command of the Commando Brigade 
in March 1942. In October 1943 he became Chief of Combined 
Operations in succession to Lord Louis Mountbatten. 


siege of Tobruk. What remained of No. 11 carried out 
the famous raid on Rommel’s headquarters in November, 
an exploit for which Lieut.-Colonel Keyes received a 
posthumous Victoria Cross. But the three battalions origin- 
ally sent to the Middle East had suffered such heavy losses 
that it was decided to disband them. The men.bers who sur- 
vived went on to serve in the Long Range Desert Group and 
Special Raiding Section. Others joined the Special Air Ser- 
vice, of which even now comparatively little has been written. 

In May 1942 No. 5 Commando formed part of the 
force which seized Madagascar. In November of that 
year Nos. 1 and 6 Commandos, commanded by Colonel 
W. Glendinning, landed in French North Africa and were 
engaged in that campaign until April. No. 1 carried out 
a spectacular raid on Bizerta in December 1942, and in 
February 1943 No. 6 engaged three battalions of the 
Hermann Géring Division in the plain of Goubella. In 
Sicily the Commandos were employed on a big scale, a 
formation consisting of Nos. 3, 40 and 41 Royal 
Marine Commandos, together with the Special Raiding 
Section, operating under the orders of Brigadier (as he 
then was) R. E. Laycock in the landings. These Com- 
mandos were later on reinforced by No. 2. The best- 
known incident of the Sicilian campaign from the Com- 
mandos’ point of view is the dash of No. 3 to secure the 
bridge over the Lentini River. The operation failed in 
its object because the main body of the army did not 
come up in time, but the bridge, eventually taken intact, 
was named ‘“ Commando Bridge.” All these battalions 
went on to the invasion of Italy, Nos. 2 and 41 R.M. 
taking part in the battle at Salerno, while on the Adriatic 
side Nos. 3 and 40 R.M. landed ten miles behind the 
enemy’s lines at Termoli. 

Operations oversea have now been brought up to the 
point of the reorganisation which has already been-men- 
tioned. The Commandos in the United Kingdom were 
reorganised into three brigades (1, 3 and 4 S.S.) ; those in 
Italy, which had undergone two changes, became No. 2 S.S. 
Brigade. In November 1943 No. 3 S.S. Brigade was 
despatched to the Far East, so that there remained in this 
country only two oo to take part in the invasion 
of France. No. 2 S.S. Brigade continued to do good work 
in Italy with the Fifth and Fighth Armies. It played 
a part in the passage of the Garigliano and later in the Anzio 
landing. But in January 1944 one of its battalions, No. 2 
Commando, was sent to Yugoslavia, where it was subse- 
quently joined by the other three. With the aid of Tito’s 
forces the Commandos seized the island of Vis, off the 
coast of Herzegovina, from which they carried out a number 





of raids on the neighbouring islands garrisoned by Germans. 
The enemy finally abandoned the Dalmatian Islands 
altogether. By September 1944 he had begun his with- 
drawal from the Southern Balkan peninsula. The Com- 
mandos liberated Corfu and were the first British troops 





BRIGADIER PD. MILLS-ROBERTS. 


APRIL 13, 1946 


to enter 
Athens on the 
heels of the 
retreating 
Germans. Two 
battalions be- 
came for a 
time absorbed 
in police work 
in Greece, but 
all were back in 
Italy by early 1945. 
In April No. 2 Com- 
mando Brigade dealt 
the first blow in the 
final offensive b- 
making its way acros 
Lake Comacchio. Ir 
this action, Corpora 
Tom Hunter, No. 43 
Commando, gained 
a posthumous V.C. 
The last task of the 
Commandos in Italy _teplaced b 
was the outflanking 
of the Argenta Gap, 





MAJOR-GENERAL R. G. STURGES, R.M. 


of operations during the first occupation 


which opened the — of Iceland in 1940 and in Madagascar in 
path to the Eighth 1942. A.D.C. to the King, 1942-43. 
Army. 


In the invasion of France, Nos. 1 and 4 S.S. Brigades 
landed on D-Day and became involved at once in hard 
fighting. No. 1, under the command of Brigadier Lord 
Lovat, established touch with the Sixth Airborne Division 
on the Orne. The Commandos of No. 4 landed separately, 
with different tasks to perform, but when these had been 
carried out, both brigades concentrated on the extreme 
left of the front, where they remained without relief and 
with little rest for some six weeks. They took part in the 
pursuit to the Seine. No. 4 S.S. Brigade crossed the river 
and was engaged in the successive sieges of Havre and 
Dunkirk, but No. 1 was withdrawn to England. It returned 
to the Continent in 
October, to play its 
part in what was prob- 
ably the most important 
operation undertaken by 
Commando troops during 
the war, the capture of 
Walcheren, which was to 
clear the West Scheldt 
estuary and open the 
port of Antwerp to 
Allied shipping. I wrote 
of this recently from 
the point of view of the 
Fifty -second Division, 
which co-operated with 
the Commandos, the 
whole force being under 
the orders of Major- 
General E. Hakewill- 
Smith, commander of 
the Fifty-second. The 
main Commando force 
landed on the flanks of 
the breach in the dyke 
at Westkappele, on the 
seaward side of the 
island, where it was bit- 
terly opposed, but beat 
down. opposition with the 
aid of the tanks of the 79th Armoured Division. No 4 
Commando led the assault of the Fifty-second Division on 
Flushing. By the middle of November, Walcheren was 
clear, though not without considerable losses having been 
inflicted by the stubborn German defence. 

No. 1 Commando Brigade (Brigadier D. Mills-Roberts) 
was in action in Germany early in 1945, and in the opera- 
tions between the Maas and the Roer, Lance-Corporal 
H. E. Harden, a medical orderly with No. 45 R.M. 
Commando, was awarded a posthumous V.C. In March 
this brigade took a hand in the clearance of the triangle 
between the Maas and the Rhine. On the 23rd it took 
the lead in the passage of the Rhine west of Wesel, crossing 
the river in Buffaloes, storming Wesel, and linking up with 
the main bridgehead. Then it drove deep into Germany, 
frequently filtering through the enemy’s lines when resis- 
tance was encountered and attacking from a flank or even 
from the rear. On April 3 it participated in the capture 
of Osnabruck, and on the 6th crossed the Weser. The 
bridgehead was repeatedly counter-attacked without 
success. On the 11th the brigade forced a passage of the 
Aller in advance of the Eleventh Armoured Division, and 
on the 29th made its last river crossing, that of the Elbe. 

It has already been stated that No. 3 S.S. Brigade 
(Brigadier W. I. Nonweiler) set out for the Far East in 
late 1943. In March 1944 it carried out a landing behind 
the Japanese lines near Taknaf. In the late summer, 
headquarters and the two battalions which had been 
engaged in these operations moved to Ceylon, to be 
joined by the other two, hitherto training in India. _ In 
November the whole brigade returned to the Arakan. In 
January 1945 it carried out one of the finest Commando 
exploits of the war, the successive landings at Akyab, 
Myebon and Kangaw. The last-named cut the Japanese 
retreat, and in consequence a ferocious battle developed 
for the feature known as Point 170. The Commandos 
held their ground against desperate Japanese attacks. 
Lieut. G. A. Knowland was awarded a posthumous 
V.C. for outstanding bravery and devotion in this affair. 

To-day the Army Commandos have been disbanded and 
the surviving Marine Commandos have given up their green 
berets for blue. It may freely be admitted that, as reduc- 
tions are carried out, the Marines are the right men to 
carry on the organisation, which is completely in their 
tradition. They are but expanding the rdle they have 
played since they came into being. The future of the 
Commandos is thus in good hands. 


LIEUT.-COL. A. C. NEWMAN, V.C. 


Commanded No. 2 Commando which 
led the raid on St. Nazaire in 
March 1942. He was awarded the 
Victoria Cross for his gallantry 
during the action which resulted in the 
destruction of harbour installations. 
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A “PILOT” THAT SEES THROUGH FOG: THE MODERN SHIP’S RADAR “EYE.” 


Drawn By our Spectat Artist, G. H. Davis, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE MinistRY OF WAR TRANSPORT. 
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IT 1S ESSENTIAL TO KEEP THE 
AERIAL AS HIG AS POSSIBLE 
SO THAT NO BLIND SPOTS ARE 
CANSED BY OBSTRUCTIONS 
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THE CHEESE TYPE TRANSMITTING AND RECEIVING 
AERIAL REVOLVING AT 16 REVOLUTIONS PER 
MINUTE. 
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“PLAN POSITION INDICATOR’ WHICH MAY REVOLUTIONISE SEA NAVIGATION IN THE NEAR FUTURE. 


sloping ground and built-up areas show up strongly on the P.P.1., while gently- 
shelving beaches may not show up at all. New types of charts are being used 


THE EXPERIMENTAL 


Recently demonstrations have been given in the Thames Estuary of the latest aid 


ti in fog and darkness. This device, known officially as P.P.1. (Plan 
eae vit Bil Phome part of the radar set and functions by means of a experimentally with P.P.I., as the ordinary standard charts are unsuitable for use 
cheese-type aerial, rotating a* eighteen revolutions per minute, placed high in the with radar. The new charts show land topography much more clearly and are of 


hall be no blind spots in the beam caused by funnels or other | greater use in the comparatively dim lighting required for satisfactory viewing by 
pe hip Pay Focminy " " DS P.P.I. The Chart Comparison Unit is used with these charts. This reflects the 


t will be noticed by comparing the photograph of the Thames | 
Estuary as “seen" by the radar “eye” with a chart of the same area how | image on the cathode-ray screen on to a viewing screen and the navigator, by 
faithfully the coast-line is picked out, and this is done in the thickest of fog or looking through this screen, can match the image with the chart and so 
on the darkest night. The coast is built up of spots of finite size, but objects | instantly mark his position as the course and exact position of his ship are clearly 
differ greatly in their power of reflecting the radar beams. For example, steeply | shown by means of a pointer of light and a central illuminated spot. 
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UNDER TWO FLAGS? THE CASE OF -H.M.S. “SEAL” ; 


AND OTHER NEWS PICTURES. 


CROWDED WITH JEWISH ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS, THE MOTOR-VESSEL “‘ ASYA,” INTER- 


CEPTED BY A BOARDING PARTY FROM A BRITISH DESTROYER, APPROACHING HAIFA. 


Oe ee ee eS eee eo ee Ok ee 

7 characters on the white above name “ a’”’), was discove: y a pa ing 

AND GERMAN NAVIES: about 140 miles off the Palestine coast. The 746 Jewish stated to be mainly former 
terranean port. 


A SUBMARINE WHICH THE GERMANS CLAIM SERVED WITH BOTH BRITISH 
passengers, sta 
inmates of concentration camps, are said to have embarked at a French Medi 


H.M.S. “‘SEAL,” CAPTURED BY THE GERMANS IN 1940. 
H.M.S. “Seal,” a 1520-ton minelaying submarine, was announced by the Admiralty in May 1940 as overdue 
and presumed lost. Later the German radio claimed that a British submarine had been captured by a 
seaplane. At the end of the year the German radio announced that the “Seal’’ had been repaired and was 
Bhan. with the German Navy. A court-martial on the loss of ‘“Seal”” was scars for recat 
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WHERE CUBA’S STATE DIAMOND WAS ONCE EMBEDDED IN THE CAPITOL FLOOR: THE TORN 
AND TWISTED SETTING AFTER THIEVES HAD STOLEN THE 23-CARAT GEM. 
On March 25—despite the presence on duty of a special corps of police—the famous 23-carat yellow diamond, 
embedded in the floor beneath the -— - the dome “a4 the Cuban ban Capitol, 
Paris in 1928 and presented to the Government A GRIM HARVEST OF THE SEA: MINES WASHED UP ON THE SOUTH COAST, RENDERED 


pation setting by thieves. The gem purchased in 
y workmen and othe engaged on e building "the Capitol. There was no evidence of forcible entry to the 
building, and it is reported that an officer has been suspended and two patrolmen arrested on suspicion. HARMLESS AND STACKED AT DOVER DOCKS. 
Throughout the winter, great quantities of sea mines were washed up on the coasts of Britain, particu- 
larly on the South Coast; and mine-disposal squads of the Navy were bep kept busy in demolishing them 

and rendering them hai | Baws Boy Our picture shows some of trophies of this great campaign. 


AT THE OPENING OF ST, ERIC’S RELIQUARY AT UPSALA: (LEFT TO RIGHT) ARCHBISHOP AT THE MOMENT WHEN THE WHITE JAWBONE WAS FOUND TO FIT ST. ERIC’S SKULL: 
ELDEM, THE CROWN PRINCESS AND CROWN PRINCE OF SWEDEN, AND THE DEAN OF UPSALA. (CENTRE AND LEFT) THE CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF SWEDEN 

At a ceremony recently held at Upeaia, in Sweden, the reliquary of St. Eric was opened in the Cathedral. In a shrine at Abo, i land, wbone been foun time 
presence of TRH . the Crown Prince and Princess of Sweden and representatives of the Church and believed to be that of a Finnish’ bishop.” But it ie the other — Pg te “= thought that 
the scientific 2-4 King Eric Jedvardson, later named Saint Eric, lived in the twelfth century, but it might possibly be St. Eric’s jawbone, and accord of the distinguished a named 
little is known of his lifes He is believed, however, to have led the first crusade to Finland, and he above, St. Eric’s reliquary was opened and the test was made. The jaw, which it will be noted from 
was killed in Upsala Church in 1160. Some of his remains were placed in a reliquary in Upsala the picture, is notably whiter than the skull, was found to fit the skull perfectly. 
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Miles CAMERA OCCASIONS: 


Pakistan Avs || PICTURES FROM HOME AND OVERSEAS. 
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A MUCH-REVERED PLANT IN HINDU 

INDIA, THE TULSI PLANT (BASIL), 

WHICH IS BELIEVED TO HAVE A 
DIVINE ORIGIN. 


INDIA, SHOWING (SHADED) THE AREAS CLAIMED 
BY THE MUSLIM LEAGUE FOR PAKISTAN, TO THE BRITISH CABINET MISSION IN CONFERENCE WITH THE VICEROY. AT TABLE (L. TO R.) 
WHICH THEY LAY CLAIM. (“ The Times” copyright.) SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS, LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE, LORD WAVELL AND MR. A. V. ALEXANDER. 


The British Cabinet Mission have been holding exploratory discussions with the arrangement unless Pakistan were previously conceded and undertakings given 
various Indian leaders in New Delhi. On April 7 a convention of the Muslim of its fulfilment without delay. The question of the defence of India could be 
League was opened there by Mr. Jinnah as a demonstration in strength on the arranged as between the constitution-making bodies of Hindustan and Pakistan, 
occasion of their visit. He said that the League could not agree to any interim but only through treaties and agreements. The stories and legends connected 
with the coming to the earth of 
, the Tulsi plant are many and 
varied. It would appear that it 
is the reincarnation of Radha, 
the favourite beloved of Lord 
Krishna, or that it is Lakshmi, 
the Goddess of Wealth, another 
of his favourites. Though every 
Hindu woman offers pujas to 
the Tulsi plant soon after her 
morning ablutions, this practice 
is more binding on and regularly 
observed by the widows. These 
will not even drink a drop of 
water before they water the 
plant and offer pujas to it in 
the morning. When the sun sets 
oil lamps are kept by the side 
of the plants or in triangular 
openings carved into the brick- 
walled muddy pedestals. The 
ny = kept near the Tulsi plants 
are lighted before any lamp is lit 
inside the house. It seems that 
this devotion to the Tulsi plant 
is not misplaced as it possesses 
some antiseptic values. 
juice cures boils and _ small 
wounds, and acts as an effective 
aid in curing cases of indigestion ; 
but the Indian vi! ‘Claims 
still greater virtues for the plant, 
which only scientific research can 
confirm. 





CITY WORKERS AT ST. PAUL'S 
LISTENING TO THE BAND 
OF THE “BLUES” IN 
THE SUNSHINE OF THE 
WARMEST EARLY SPRING 
DAY FOR NINETY YEARS. 

















A PEACEFUL PURSUIT FOR GERMAN GENERALS AND ADMIRALS IMPRISONED IN WALES ; 


THE AMERICAN VICTORY MEDAL FOR WORLD WAR HI. (FRONT ON LEFT), AWARDED 
PICKING PRIMROSES IN A WOOD NEAR THEIR CAMP AT BRIDGEND, GLAMORGAN, 


TO THOSE WHO SERVED BETWEEN DECEMBER 194! AND V-J DAY. 
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Lovely Cottage, who passed the winning-post four lengths ahead of Jack Finlay, with 
Prince Regent (the favourite) three lengths away, third. 


MOUNTED AND RIDERLESS HORSES AT THE WATER JUMP IN THE GRAND NATIONAL: JUMPING <L. TO R) 
The first post-war Grand National was run at Aintree on April 5, and was won by 


Prince Regent was leading the field by ten lengths, and indeed crossed the last fence 
in front, but the weight he was carrying (12 st. 5 Ibs.), and the fact that loose horses 
At one stage of the race 


caused him to make three attempts to draw away in the last half-mile, had sapped his 
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HORSE, PRINCE REGENT AND HOUSEWARMER. 


Jack Finlay, ridden by W, Kidney, also swept by Prince Regent, 


TO R) ARE TULYRA, LIMESTONE EDWARD, A RIDERLESS 


| the winning-post. 
to finish second, running so strongly that at one moment he threatened to overhaul 


stamina. Lovely Cottage, carrying 25 Ibs. less and ridden by Captain R. Petre, one 
of our leading amateurs for many years, came up with a great burst of speed on the 


outside among the attendant loose horses, and went by the favourite half way to (Other Grand National pictures overleaf.) 


Lovely Cottage. 
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THE GRAND NATIONAL: FALLERS AT THE FIRST FENCE—AND THE FINISH. 


Aprir 13, 1946 
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YUNG YAT AND ASTROMETER FALLING AT THE FIRST FENCE IN THE GRAND NATIONAL AT AINTREE ON APRIL 5, WHEN ONLY SIX RIDERS OF A FIELD OF THIRTY-FOUR 
FINISHED THE RACE. TROOPS OF RIDERLESS HORSES HAMPERED BOTH THE WINNER, LOVELY COTTAGE, AND THE FAVOURITE, PRINCE REGENT. 
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MR. J. MORANT’S NINE-YEAR-OLD IRISH-BRED GELDING, LOVELY COTTAGE, RIDDEN BY CAPTAIN R. PETRE, A LEADING AMATEUR JOCKEY, PASSING THE WINNING-POST FOUR 
LENGTHS AHEAD OF MR. L. S$. ELWELL’S JACK FINLAY, RIDDEN BY W. KIDNEY. THE FAVOURITE, MR. J. V. RANK’S PRINCE REGENT, WAS THIRD. 


Only six riders out of a field of thirty-four finished the Grand National course at Aintree 
on April 5, when troops of riderless horses hampered not only the favourite, but the 
winner. The unplaced three horses who finished the race were Housewarmer, Schubert, 
and Limestone Edward, in that order. The starting prices of the first three were 25—1! 
against Lovely Cottage, 100—! Jack Finlay, and 3—1 Prince Regent, who started as the 


most heavily backed favourite for many years—-so much so that the bookmakers, who 
stood to lose something like £5,000,000 if Prince Regent won, were laying off thousands 
of pounds as an insurance against a big coup by punters. Lovely Cottage, a nine-year-old 
Irish-bred gelding, was purchased by his owner, Mr. J. "Morant, from Mrs. L. Hyde, of 
Fermoy, Co. Cork, Ireland, for £2000 last December. 
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PERSONALITIES IN THE 
PUBLIC 


PEOPLE AND EVENTS 
OF THE WEEK; 
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LIEUT.-GEN. HOMMA. 
General Masaharu Homma, 
former Japanese C.-in-C..:in 
the Philippines, who ne 
the Bataan dea 


executed in Manila on April 2 2 
firing-squad. 


ad 
colony to Sir Mark Yourg 


on his arrival. 





Mr. Eric Ronald Guest has 
been appointed a Metropolitan 
te in succession to 





7 aid to Tito, 
LORD AND LADY LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN WITH THE DUKE 


AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER AND PRINCE WILLIAM. 














House, shows the Duke of ar Fag (left); Lady po ly 
Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, and the Duchess of 


(Left.) 

DR. MARCEL PETIOT. 
Found guilty on 24 of 27 
charges » £ murder committed 


og Petiot has t 
demned 














FIELD-MARSHAL KEITEL. 
Wilhelm Keitel, bate cowry the Le ae ee ¢ So ieee Nee 4 
HUGH DALTON, THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, mand of Cermany’'s armed forces, He a Sot hate ronicinn 
WBARING HIS ROBES OF OFFICE. Nazi to lay the blame for Germany wagi by “ dis- 














MR. HERBERT HOOVER (CENTRE) WITH SIR BEN SMITH (LEFT) AND MR. TOM WILLIAMS, THE FORMER CHANCELLOR OF AUSTRIA, DR. KURT VON SCHUSCHNIGG, MAKES 
DURING A FOOD CONFERENCE IN pene ON APRIL 5. 


FIRST PUBLIC SPEECH FOR EIGHT YEARS AT BASLE, SWITZERLAND. 


For the feet tine aft dah, ronre Dr. Schuschnigg:made a public speech when he gave a pomwe 
the “Ti "in Basle at the invitation of the Swiss Christian Culture ~ ye 
Minister Dr. Sch Yasuumed elles to 900 on the emmmdnaten of Or. Doliten; he remained in 
Hoover has emphasised the need " he resigned 


—_ 
until the Nazis swept into Austria, when For seven years he was a prisoner in Nazi hands. 


HIS 
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WOMEN DETECTIVES IN THE MAKING: 
POLICEWOMEN AT A C.LD. SCHOOL. 











(ABOVE.) CRIMINAL 
RECORDS AND HOW 
TO USE THEM : 
WOMEN PUPILS AT 
THE WAKEFIELD 
C.1.D. SCHOOL 
LEARNING THE 


POLICE FILING ne 
SYSTEM. N THE CLUE OF THE SOIL ON THE WINDOW-LEDGE : WOMEN DET 


IN THE MAKING BEING TAUGHT TO ANALYSE A FORCED ENTRANCE. 


} 
J 
| 


ype Seen % 
val Ni 
“ - { THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE “‘ CORPSE”: WOMEN POLICE STUDENTS TAKING NOTES WHILE A C.1.D. 
HOW TO RECORD A FOOT-PRINT WITH A PLASTER CAST: INSTRUCTOR POINTS OUT CLUES AND THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE “ BODY’S”’ POSITION. 
INSTRUCTOR AT THE WAKEFIELD SCHOOL LIFTING A CAST. \ ssqoanoanannemnnnnnnnnns eee Se Sree 


| eal a 


EXPERIMENTS WITH HUMAN BLOOD: A SCENE IN THE LABORATORY AT THE HOW TO STUDY FINGER-PRINTS : WOMEN STUDENTS RECEIVING INSTRUCTION IN THE 
WAKEFIELD C.1.D. SCHOOL, SHOWING WOMEN STUDENTS WATCHING A TEST. ““ COMPARATOR,” A TYPE OF MICROSCOPE USED TO COMPARE FINGER-PRINTS. 


SER LELHERANONUNADANTeURAUNNEYTNANENUREEDES enseaguNneseenrccssreneeayatteaNeUnONRVANNNN 


The increasing importance and scope of policewomen are shown in our pictures of Here, in rooms converted to lecture-theatres and laboratories, with all the apparatus 
the first training course for women detectives to’ be held in this country. Police- | of modern crime detection, a staff of experts, led by Chief Superintendent Black- 
women, selected from various parts of the country, are shown taking part in a burn, head of the Constabulary C.I.D., are conducting a seven-weeks course, which 
special course of training in C.1.D. work. The school, the outcome of an experi- includes such subjects as examination of the scene of the crime, confidence tricks, 
mental class for women police in the West Riding of Yorkshire Constabulary, is crime intelligence and routine C.I.D. duties. Pupils at present are mainly 
held at Wakefield at “‘ Bishopgarth,"” the home of the former Bishop of Wakefield. | experienced policewomen, but later it is expected to train selected recruits. 
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U.S.S. “HELENA” AT SOUTHAMPTON. VICTORY PARADE REHEARSAL. 


On April 6 the U.S. light cruiser “Helena,” accompanied by the destroyers “Cone” and “Glennon,” 
arrived at Southampton as part of a courtesy visit which units of the United States Twelfth Fleet ase 
paying to Brteeh pore. An earlier “ Helena,” also a 10,000-ton cruiser, was lost, torpedoed by a Japanese 


J 
one of the “Cleveland” class, the ar of cruisers of a single design _ put in hand—was laid 


ke 4 ae , the speed ing 
over 33 knots. She will also visit Plymouth and the Edinbu area, returning to Southampton for a 
isi East. The rs “‘Cone” 


and “‘Glennon” are to 





ARMOURED VEHICLES TURNING OUT OF THE MALL IN A REHEARSAL DRIVE OVER THE 
VICTORY DAY ROUTE: (LEFT) A BRIDGE-LAYING TANK AND (RIGHT) A “ CROCODILE ”’ 
FLAME-THROWER WITH ITS TRAILER. 





THE U.S. 10,000-TON CRUISER “‘ HELENA” ARRIVING AT SOUTHAMPTON IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE COURTESY VISIT OF THE UNITED STATES TWELFTH FLEET TO BRITISH PORTS. SHE WAS 
ACCOMPANIED BY THE DESTROYERS “ CONE” AND “‘ GLENNON.” 





PASSING THE CENOTAPH IN WHITEHALL: PART OF THE COLUMN OF ARMOURED 
VEHICLES WHICH TOOK PART IN THE REHEARSAL DRIVE OVER THE VICTORY PRO- 
CESSION ROUTE. (LEADING) A “ FLAIL”’ TANK WITH (BEHIND) A BRIDGE-LAYER. 





TESTING THE ROUTE FOR THE VICTORY PARADE: 40°-TON TANK TRANSPORTERS 
CROSSING LONDON BRIDGE DURING THE RECENT REHEARSAL OF THE MECHANISED 
PARADE. 








reached Whitechapel High Street in an hour and had com course by nine o'clock. 

Thirty hea lly both to time the route and to test the awkward roads and 

difficult corners—took part in exercise included tanks, “ Filail” ks, pontoon trailers 

and the 40-ton tank-carriers. way before them was ae ty oie oe and at the 

m7 pend 6f Go grematen, Gunes 6 car, in radio tion with Scotland Yard. 

oa \ wast -  # i were on i. a radio ene page, eeeae the oueuats points. 

. i. “ ” . test sta to we been com successful, time-sched worked 

VISITORS TO THE U-.S.S. HELENA, DURING HER COURTESY visie To SOUTHAMPTON, entirely to ” Other wate wes ten minutes behind the columa all cide steests were 

LOOKING DOWN INTO THE HANGAR IN THIS MODERN CRUISER OF THE “ CLEVELAND” CLASS. A closed and “ intruding” traffic d by police working under the instructions of tendent 
Wells of Scotland Yard's Traffic Division. 


TWO OF THE FOUR AIRCRAFT SHE WAS DESIGNED TO CARRY CAN BE SEEN. “ 
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COMTRASTING CEREMONIES: 
FESTIVALS IN SPAIN. 





eunevenenemaenaennnn 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF t 
GOYA AT FUENDE- 
TODOS, SARAGOSSA. 
CEREMONIES HAVE 
RECENTLY BEEN HELD 
IN SPAIN TO COM- 
MEMORATE HIS 200TH 
ANNIVERSARY. 
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A FRESCO PAINTED 
ON THE WALLS OF 
THE CHAPEL OF SAN 
ANTONIA DE LA 
FLORIDA, MADRID, 
BY GOYA DURING THE 
LAST YEARS OF HIS 

LIFE. 
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A GROTESQUE FIGURE ‘OF MERCURY AT VALENCIA 
CARNIVAL, DOMINATING A TABLEAU’ ILLUSTRATING 
THE EASY MONEY MADE THROUGH SPORT. 


y . 
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“\ BREAD SHORTAGE DEPICTED IN A TABLEAU ANOTHER SHORTAGE, THAT OF HOUSING, ILLUS- 
\ 


\" 


AT THE VALENCIA CARNIVAL CELEBRATING THE TRATED IN VALENCIA’S CARNIVAL. GIANT FIGURES 


FEAST OF ST. JOSEPH. DEPICTING PHASES OF DAILY LIFE WERE DISPLAYED. 
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THE SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ENDING OF THE CIVIL WAR IN SPAIN: THE CHEERING THRONG IN FRONT 


GENERAL FRANCO ON A BALCONY OF HIS MADRID ; 
Ny 
THE 


HOUSE ACKNOWLEDGING THE CHEERS OF 
OF G ERAL FRANCO'S RESIDENCE IN MADRID, THE PALACIO DE ORIENTE. CROWDS AT THE APRIL I CELEBRATIONS. 


Commemorations of occasions cultural, religious and political, have recently taken 
place in Spain. Several ceremonies have been held to commemorate the 200th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Goya, and Valencia, third city of the Republic, staged a Carnival 
with grand firework display in celebration of the Feast of St. Joseph. In Madrid an 
imposing military ceremonial marked the seventh anniversary of the ending of the 


pecaunnngunnnanennensnne AON AEN AUOUSRUNRENAUENL ASU NET 


Civil War in 1939. To reach: the saluting-base, where 20,000 troops marched past, the 
Caudillo rode in an open car, instead of the enclosed armoured vehicle he used, last 
year. To foreign observers the enthusiasm of the crowds appeared sincere. In 
acknowledgement Franco appeared on the balcony of the National Palace and in 
a speech, said ‘‘ Our victory is permanent because it springs from the youth of Spain.” 
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A VIENNESE HOUSEWIFE WITH HER WEEKLY RATION OF 
FOOD, WHICH, ACCORDING TO CURRENT REPORTS, IS TO BE 
STILL FURTHER CUT OWING TO WORLD SHORTAGE. 
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aioli baetiettteinaiadinaghdnaianatentedtaadiataeiaaaeaaneieatneniadaasantdneetaeinamaatinimetsbadlinelttl 
APPLES, PEARS, AND GRAPES ON SALE ON A STALL IN THE PLACE OHARLES-ROGIER 
IN BRUSSELS, WHERE FOOD CONDITIONS ARE BETTER THAN IN SOME PARTS OF EUROPE. 


VSAUNNLARVAUORALEUAAALGAGGLANAALLAAN LQAUQTOATLALARLORAURANEOSEUNONUEQORRLARAAL |QUNQUENLEDERROR EACLE VeRCUNUREY UROURALUADRADEALENAEERANLALAARANANN hahaa beeehiabatenanianians 


BRITAIN 


Serta 


THIS AND THE ACCOMPANYING PICTURE ARE FROM A BRITISH MOVIETONEWS FILM, 
SHOWN_IN AUSTRALIA TO CONTRAST OUR MEAGRE WAR RATIONS (ABOVE) WITH... 


I Ssonencanqeanesenssenes one NETS enn nnn nennennn srtnrrstnestnnn wnnnrnnrernnnne were ens rene ne r Coo 


The pictures on this page are a commentary on varying supplies in a world short of food. 
In Vienna, the residents learned recently from the Allied Military Government that their 
already meagre rations would have to be still further reduced; and Unrre, which this 
month has taken over the feeding of Austrians, is reported to have confirmed this decision. 
Conditions in Hungary are no better. Our picture of starving people swarming on to a 
country-bound train reflects a scene common enough to-day, when residents of the large 
towns of Hungary work for only one or two days a week and spend the rest of their time 
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RATIONS IN EUROPE; A TRAINLOAD OF HUNGRY 
PEOPLE; A BRITISH-AUSTRALIAN CONTRAST. 


SUUNNN ANS NNN VAAN AVENNUEGLENEERLLAUELQUUDUNOENRAAEETENUROURUENLUALANALESUNNIUALSLALUNAUELLASAUELRENLONN 


A CROWD OF STARVING HUNGARIANS SWARMING ON TO A TRAIN AT BUDAPEST 
TO CARRY THEIR DESPERATE HUNT FOR FOOD TO THE COUNTRY AREAS. 
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‘saunveceuensuacaus tunnannansanaueunnnnnnnsnannnennnns 4 
ANOTHER MARKET SCENE IN BRUSSELS, SHOWING RABBITS AND CHICKENS 
ON SALE, THE FORMER AT ABOUT I5S. EACH, AND THE LATTER AT £1 APIECE, 


40 y40ON AANA EO LLAUUNLL UDO LO MUDENTRNULTNAURRONE LOFT EEDOCOYEA NRT HANARER BUN OS ven ee eannnenens siapaneynennoneyenyneneweiuannecansenrenscennns ueynenauetenunenunnneen. 


USTRALIA 


+ THE WAR RATIONS OF AUSTRALIA. THE AUSTRALIAN COMMENTARY TO THE FILM 
PROMISED HELP TO THE MOTHER COUNTRY BY LARGE SHIPMENTS OF FOOD. 
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making expeditions into country districts in a desperate hunt for food. In Belgium, 


conditions are somewhat better than in most parts of Europe, as our two pictures taken in 
Brussels street markets show ; though even here prices are very high for some forms of 
food. The British Movietonews film from which our two “ stills" are taken, contrasting 
the war rations of Britain and Australia, was shown in the latter country with a commentary 
drawing attention to Britain's plight and promising that every possible pound of food 
would be sent to the Mother Ceuntry as soon as ships arrived to transport it. 
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STATELY HOMES FOR THE NATIONAL TRUST; 


A FUNERAL AND A COMMEMORATION. 
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OFFERED TO THE NATIONAL TRUST: WENTWORTH-WOODHOUSE, WHOSE PARKLAND 
HAS BEEN REQUISITIONED FOR OPEN-CAST COAL-MINING. 
it was recently announced that Lord Fitzwilliam had decided to offer Wentworth-Woodhouse, near 
Rotherham, Yorkshire, to the National Trust, together with its park and gardens. Over 100 acres of 
the park and gardens have been moeeesenes for spewrcett coal-mining, from which it is expected to 
obtain a yield of 345,000 tons. inister of Fuel visited Wentworth-Woodhouse on April 6,*but 


The M 
was able to hold out little hope that the requisitioning would be rescinded. 


ae pS 


A CHESHIRE ESTATE FOR THE NATION: LYME HALL, WHICH HAS BEEN PRESENTED 
TO THE NATIONAL TRUS? BY LORD NEWTON. 
Our Mga taph shows Lyme Hall and part of the park of some 1300 acres, which have been pre- 
sented to the National Trust by Lord Newton. This utiful and historic Cheshire estate lies between 
the industrial areas of Manchester and Stockport and the Peak District. The house was originally 
built by Sir Piers Legh about 1585, but has since been parey cunetne’ and rebuilt, alterations being 
carried out by Giacomo mi about 1720. 


e 


OF FIELD-MARSHAL LORD GORT, V.C.: A VIEW OF THE GORTEGE 
PASSING THROUGH THE VILLAGE OF PENSHURST, KENT. 

The funeral of Field-Marshal Lord Gort, V.C., took place at Penshurst, Kent, on April 5. The coffin, 
draped with a Union Jack. ee conve un-carriage drawn by a ¢ ay a Punches 
Ag diet ; ra ds, BR h the village," “aon Mig bei: js b "ty, vilagera, and ‘4 
the renadier Guar v rou ing z. v 

coffin was borne into the sd “rough the, church by Guardsmen. 


THE FUNERAL 


representative, M 
Thénes. 
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FRANCE HONOURS THE MEMORY OF MAQUIS HEROES: THE CEREMONY AT THE CEMETERY 
OF MORETTE, IN THE COMMUNE OF THONES. 


Recently the memory of Maquis heroes who, after being cornered by the Germans, fought to the last 
man and were pasted on the ae cad where they fell, was honoured by the French Government, whose 
. Francisque homage at the cemetery of Morette, in the Commune of 
Among those present ‘to pay eon to the heroes of the Plateau des Glieres were delegates 

of the Resistance Movement and representatives of the French Army. 


‘ 


THE COFFIN OF FIELD-MARSHAL LORD GORT, V.C., BORNE BY GUARDSMEN INTO THE 
CENTURIES-OLD PARISH CHURCH AT PENSHURST, KENT. 


Pictd-Biatehal Bo Kast of Coven, Gonsnel_ Sir Andrew Thorne, Cleve Senesnl Gy Gliver Lene snd 8 adier- 

gn insignia were borne by adier- ral 

. Gordon-Duff (The Rifle Brigade). an ut.-Colonel 

“It will be remembered that Lord Gort was C.-in-C. 
overpor of Gibraltar and then Malta. 
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ART IN THE NEWS: 
LONDON THROUGH FRENCH EYES. 


A TRIBUTE TO A GREAT MAN: A MEDAL NOW BEING STRUCK IN BRONZE AND SILVER IN HONOUR 
OF MR. CHURCHILL, SHOWN (LEFT) OBVERSE AND (RIGHT) REVERSE. 

The interesting medal which we show above rye wg size) is the work of Mr. A. Loewental, of Freee The obverse, 

carrying the p> Bares of Mr. a has also the date “ 1945” supérimposed on the letter “ V. * "Round the circumference 

Unfi inching, indomitable, his spirit saved Britain and so the World,” and on either side of a 


of the reverse run the words, “ 
burning torch raised in a hand, “ We will fight on land, on sea, and in the air till Victory is won.” 


A STRIKING AND UNUSUAL EXAMPLE OF SPANISH MAJOLICA WARE NOW BEING 
EXHIBITED AT THE GUILDHALL MUSEUM IN LONDON, 
The fifteenth-century Spanish Majolica Be na which we illustrate above has few parallels in this 


country. On a white tin enamelled background, a blue pattern is cast with the intervening 
spaces delicately decorated in gold with Moorish arabesques. 


Pa ss 


LAST-CENTURY LONDON THROUGH A FRENCHMAN’S EYES: A STREET SCENE BY AN EARLY 
CONTRIBUTOR TO ‘‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” EUGENE-LOUIS LAMI (1800-90). 


ANOTHER SCENE OF LIFE IN VICTORIAN LONDON AS PORTRAYED BY THE PARISIAN 
WATER-COLOURIST LITHOGRAPHER AND GENRE PAINTER, EUGENE-LOUIS LAMI. 


. ys (1805-92), THE FAMOUS FRENCH ARTIST, ANOTHER LIVELY GUYS IMPRESSION OF ENGLISH OFFICERS IN VICTORIAN LONDON : 
aa want VEAns o% THE. STAPY OF pa fe time oe LONDON NEWS.” FROM A CURRENT EXHIBITION OF LONDON AS SEEN BY FRENCH ARTISTS. 
The four pictures above are taken from interesting exhibition organied by, te Dis designed to show fist, exenee of cosy Cohting, 
Culturelles and held at “the Institut Francais | in Sou van oa show 
London, portrayed by the French pane 





y i who 
pd w. ond one © tee took 
En byt im its ‘being the land of sport and the 
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CULLODEN; WHEN OPPOSING FORCES WERE ALMOST AT ARM’S LENGTH. 


a 


a 


DRAWING BY THOMAS SANDBY (1721-98), WHO WAS PRESENT THROUGHOUT THE CAMPAIGN WHICH CULMINATED IN CULLODEN. 


SF Ss 


iC 


3.73 





WO HUNDRED years ago 

—on the afternoon of 
April 16, 1746—William Augus- 
tus, Duke of Cumberland, 
fought and most decisively won 
the Battle of Culloden Moor. 
Cumberland’s army of about 
9000 joined battle with Charles 
Edward's 7000 or so troops at 
about one in the afternoon, and 
in a very short time the 
Highlanders were utterly de- 
feated and the Stuart cause was 
lost. The losses in the battle Ca. 
and pursuit have been estimated \ compere iit ope Nh Sasa 4 en’ 
as Highlanders 2000 dead, ata a , 
English 50. Present at the 
battle with the Duke was 
Thomas Sandby (the brother of 
the better-known artist, Paul 
Sandby), architect, draughts- 
man and protégé of the Duke, 
who made on the scene the 
sketch of the battle we repro- 
duce and the drawings of what 
was previously known as Kil- 
chumin, but named after the 
battle Fort Augustus, in honour 
of the victor, William Augustus . 

Duke of Cumberland. FORT AUGUSTUS : A NEARER VIEW BY THOMAS SANDBY, SHOWING THE HANOVERIAN ENCAMPMENT AND THE END OF LOCH NESS. 


Drawings, from the Royal Collection at Windsor, reproduced by Gracious Permission of ms Majesty the King. 
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KING CHARLES I. RIDES BACK 


The first of the London statues, evacuated during the war, to be returned to its 


original site will be that of King Charles I. The statue, heavily sandbagged, went 
through a year of the London blitz on its site in Trafalgar Square, where it. faced 
down Whitehall towards the scene of the King's execution. In 1941 it was removed 


TO WHITEHALL AFTER YEARS OF 


| 


| 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


EVACUATION IN THE COUNTRY. 


to the grounds of the Earl of Rosebery's Mentmore estate, near Leighton Buzzard. 
Before it is re-erected, a survey will be made of the plinth and the ground around 
it, and meanwhile the statue is being stored at the Ministry of Works yard in 
St. James's Park. (Photograph specially taken for “ The Illustrated London News.”’) 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [& 
ANIMAL GROWTH BY FRAGMENTATION. 


|S gyre the war years, a naval officer friend collected several thousands of the small, 

common shore sponges from “ somewhere in the North Atlantic ” during his off-duty 
spells. The next remarkable thing was that he collected them mainly during the winter 
months, in the season when most shore collectors prefer the comforts of the fireside. On 
one occasion he was compelled to remove the snow from the seaweed in order to look for 
the sponges growing beneath. The problem to which a solution was being sought was: 
what happens to the sponges growing between tide-marks during the winter? Do they 
die down? Are some species annuals, as one writer has tentatively suggested ? Do the 
lower temperatures and the more rigorous conditions cause them to die off, or at the least 
reduce their rate of growth? Several years will elapse, probably, before an exhaustive 
examination of these collections can be completed, but a preliminary survey of several 
thousands of these small sponges has yielded an interesting 
result : instead of inactivity, a dying-down or a reduced rate of 
growth, some species at least spend the winter in an active 
state of reproduction. 

Two species are particularly well represented in these 
collections, and of these the reproduction can be best seen in 
Grantia compressa, a small, compressed (4.¢., flattened from side 
to side) sponge, with the outline of a vase. White or yellowish, 
usually about. half an inch to an inch high, it may easily be 
found between tide-marks, growing on seaweeds, in crevices, 
or more often suspended from the under-surfaces of over- 
hanging rocks, on any part of the British coasts. In spring its 
eggs are fertilised, but it is not until August that the larve are 
shed into the sea. This, the sexual cycle, is tolerably well known 
and has formed the subject of several detailed memoirs. But 
there had been no suspicion that the members of this species use 
any other process of multiplication. It is now clear, however, from 








TETHYA AURANTIUM, 


5. 


METHODS : 


the new evidence, that during the winter months Grantia compressa 
may reproduce itself by five different vegetative methods : by buds 
growing out from the basal plate; by the proliferation of new 
individuals from the margins ; by deep indentations of the margins 
cutting a single sponge up into several new ones; by a multiple 
folding of the body, with the consequent splitting along the creases 
resulting in new individuals ; and by simple fragmentation. The 
first two processes were known to take place in a number of other 
species, but the rest and, particularly the fifth, 
are quite unexpected. 
Vegetative reproduction has been observed in OSC\LE 
a number of sponges. Usually it takes the form of 
the growth of fresh individuals from the base of a 
parent stock, so that a colony is produced. Almost 
as commonly it is by the production of buds. A 
case in point is the sea-orange (Tethya aurantium), 
an orange or yellowish sponge of spherical. shape, 
again abundant on the coasts of the British Isles. 
It is rare to find a specimen of this species that BASAL 
is without signs of budding on the surface. On PLATE 1. 
the other hand, the sexual reproduction has never 
been described, and, for my own part, I have found 
ova in two specimens only of the several hundred 
examined. This suggests that Tethya aurantium 
reproduces’ more commonly asexually, or 
vegetatively, than sexually. And so it is for a 
number of other species. Now, it would appear 
that the same general statement may prove to be 
true of Grantia compressa. FOLD 
Reproduction by fragmentation is, however, 
not entirely new. It has been known for a long 
time that if any sponge be broken into pieces arti- 
ficially, each piece will reorganise its tissues and 
come eventually to form a new individual. This 
property has been the subject of considerable ex- 
periment over the past fifty years, with a view to 
establishing farms, by growing commercial or toilet 
sponges from cuttings. A single sponge, cut into 
half-a-dozen pieces, will grow into half-a-dozen 
new ones. : Our drawing shows : 
Some years ago, on the south-east coast, in rom the basal 
November, I found the beach littered with 
thousands of small specimens of Halichondria 
panicea, another common shore sponge. Usually 
this, the so-called Crumb-of- Bread sponge, is found 
growing on rocks or seaweeds in thin but extensive crusts, or 
irregular masses several inches across. These particular specimens 
were, however, all of small size, half an inch to_an inch in diameter, 
approximately spherical or oval, but all unattached to any rock or 
seaweed and, where the waves lapped the beach, rolling about 
freely in the water. The only feasible explanation seemed to be 
that the violence of the waves in the October storms had smashed 
pieces off the Halichondria panicea growing offshore, and that these 
pieces had regenerated to form each a new sponge that had not 
had time to attach itself to a solid support. In the light of the 
latest knowledge, however, it would be as well not to make this 
too-easy assumption, for in Grantia compressa a process of self- 
fragmentation of two kinds appears to take place. In the first, a 
short, inconspicuous groove is formed in one side of the body, 
growing deeper to become a crack, while a second groove develops 
opposite to it on the other side of the body. Ultimately the crack 
becomes a split, producing a complete perforation of the body, 
which then extends in an irregular manner towards the margins 
until one or more portions of the body have been completely split off. 
At first sight, the splitting of Grantia might have been the 
result of mishandling by the collector. Or again, possibly the result 
of attacks by other animals. There is a small gastropod mollusc 
which feeds on this sponge, and special care was taken to observe 
whether this might not be the responsible party, but in all cases 
there was a marked difference between the holes eaten out by 
the mollusc and the genuine splitting. As to mishandling by the collector, the fact that there 
is progressive healing of the torn edges shows clearly that the splitting had been in progress 
before he came into the picture. The most marked case of splitting, where the sponge is 
literally breaking into pieces, is illustrated in the drawing on this page (Fig. 7). 
The second method is a no less remarkable process of perforation in which first one 
split occurs, then another, then a third, and so on, each in line. As each split extends it 
meets and becomes confluent with its neighbours to form one long split which eventually 
cuts off completely a piece of the sponge from the parent body. 
There are obviously many more points to be investigated but certain things we may 
accept : that some sponges, in addition to other asexual or vegetative methods of repro- 
duction, also multiply by an irregular fission, or an automatic breaking-up into pieces. 
The next point of interest is that, while vegetative methods of reproduction probably occur 
at all times of the year, they seem to be especially pronounced during the months of 
late autumn, winter and early spring. In other words, during that part of the year when 
it would be expected that activity should be at its lowest. M. Burton, D.Sc. 








SHOWING SPONGES WITH THEIR SURFACES COVERED 
WITH BUDS: FOUR EXAMPLES OF THE SEA-ORANGE, 


WHICH IS THOUGHT TO 
REPRODUCE MORE COMMONLY ASEXUALLY, OR 
VEGETATIVELY, THAN SEXUALLY. 


BUD >, 
7 
BUD 
| ¥ 
BUD 
2. 3. 4. 


A SPECIES OF SPONGE WHICH REPRODUCES ITSELF BY FIVE DIFFERENT VEGETATIVE 

GRANTIA COMPRESSA, WHICH HAS NOW BEEN FOUND TO MULTIPLY 
ITSELF BY MEANS OF SELF-FRAGMENTATION. 
(1) A typical compressa ; 

plate; (3) an ie il’, . buds at the 

species showing indentations from the 

three pieces; (5) a pew ividual arising from a fold in the surface; (6) reproduction by 


pe ‘tions 
precedes the splitting ; (7) reproduction by self-fragmentation 





REPRODUCTION BY ARTIFICIAL FRAGMENTATION : 

A CUTTING FROM A BATH SPONGE FIXED TO A 

CIRCULAR STONE, READY TO BE “ PLANTED” ON 
THE SEA-BOTTOM. 
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THE LIFE OF A GUERILLA IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


HEN Ira Wolfert—who made a name for himself with his novel “ Tucker’s People ”— 

set out to write ‘‘ AMERICAN GUERILLA IN THE PuILipPINEs ” (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.), 

he found there were all sorts of ways to tell the story. The facts are these: Iliff David 

Richardson went out to the Philippines about a year before the war as an officer in the 

U.S.S. “* Bittern,” a mine-sweeper. He then transferred to the famous “ expendable ” 

M.T.B. Squadron 3, and fought these boats until they were shot out from under him. 

Inen he involved himself in the guerilla movement on Leyte, and ultimately became 

respunsible for the radio network which was General MacArthur’s guide back to the 
islands. 

The story is given as though it were Richardson himself telling it : and what a story ! 
How much it owes to the skill of the expert writer is difficult to say, but it holds from 
start to finish, and the high lights (of which there are many) 
are intensely brilliant. There is the account of the torpedoing of 
a Japanese cruiser by the last of the “‘ expendables ”’ ; Richard- 
son’s thirteen-hours swim when the banca (hewn out of a log) 
capsized as he and twelve companions were escaping to 
Australia with a page out of an atlas for chart ; the description 
of how Filipinos fought the Japanese with anything from 
bolos to razor blades and sharpened nails; how Richardson 
carried through a major operation with no instruments and no 
knowledge in a vain attempt to save the life of a man who 
had run five kilometres after being bayoneted in the abdomen. 
These give some idea of the nature of the book. One glimpse 
of the man himself is to be seen in his account of his sensations 
in battle: “. that old thing you writers call battle fever 
climbing up me inside and running down me. It blew like a 
wind through the hairs of my legs. It puddled in the back of 
my head there and in my chest and in the back of my eyes, 
squeezing my eyes and puddling there, making me feel all 
dry and ragged inside. My heart was going in ragtime, and 
it was like I was walking around inside myself high and 
nervous and short-breathed and on - tiptoe, straining to run 
but held back to a straining walk.” 

Wolfert and Richardson give one aspect of the war against 
the Japanese. Gerald Hanley gives another in ‘‘ Monsoon 
Victory” (Collins; ros. 6d.). He tells of the part played 
by the Eleventh East African Division in clearing 
Burma of the enemy. In so doing he shows how 
these askaris—men from Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Nyasaland, Rhodesia, Zanzibar and the 
Belgian Congo—were completely unsophisticated 
when they joined the army. ‘ They came in 
from their tribal territories, generally wearing 
only a long piece of cloth. They counted up 
to ten on their fingers and then started again. 
They thought that machinery was mystery, and 
they cut scars into their flesh when they were sick. 
These young men were the rawest army material 
in the world . . . and despite this they took 
to the army quickly, responding to the training 
with zeal.” Captain Hanley shows, too, the 
Japanese, and especially the Japanese in defeat : 
an unpleasant picture of creatures that mewed 
like cats, wept, joined their hands together and 
muttered incoherently. As General Slim said on 
one occasion, it was thought that no major 
formation could move or ‘fight in the worst 
possible jungle country through the monsoon. 
But that is just what the Eleventh East 
African Division did. 

These two books tell of the separate 
7. fighting of Britons and Americans against a 
common Eastern foe. John Mason Brown, a 
lieutenant of the U.S.N.R., shows in “Many , 
A WatcuFrut Nicut” (Hamish Hamilton ; 
12s. 6d.) how well and how effectively the two 
nations could work and fight together against 
the common Western foe. It is a valuable book 
because, among other important things, it speaks 
freely to the author’s own countrymen about 
Britain and the part she played in saving 
civilisation. “ If the British knew and admitted 
that they needed us, any American who thought, 
not twice but just plain thought, admitted and knew that we 
needed them. Had they not stood alone, we might not have 
been able to stand at all.”’ There is a delightful account of a 
pilgrimage made by the author and two friends to Ayot St. 
Lawrence, and of the ensuing talk with G.B.S.—caught writing 
an article when he was supposed to be resting. ‘‘ Why? ” he was 
asked. “‘ Because ’—and at this a grin from ear to ear which 
lifted the beard—‘ because I’m being paid {25 for it.’” 
Apparently they, or, rather their host, discussed everything 
under the sun, from sex and primogeniture to Norman 
architecture and Victorian bad taste; everybody. from 
Lunacharsky to Mrs. Pat Campbell and, naturally, “ the historic 
Shaw, the man of my middle years, the Shaw the world will 
remember.” The book goes on to tell of the preparing for 
D-Day and of the actual invasion; not so much as a battle 
picture, but as an account of the human material. There is feeling 
and insight in all Lieut. Brown has to say, and he says it well. 

Arthur H. Narracott, on the other hand, is intensely practical. 
“Arr Power 1n War” (Muller; 8s. 6d.) is a comprehensive 
survey of the use of air power. It discusses the strong and weak 
points of each Air Force engaged, Allied and Axis alike, and 
details every phase of the struggle, from Dunkirk and the Battle 
of Britain to our bomber offensive and the invasion itself. 

Hutchinson’s quarterly record of the war has now reached * THe 
Twenty-First Quarter ” (Hutchinson ; 12s. 6d.) and covers the 
period from October to December 1944. Philip Graves, author of the record, has had the 
assistance of various authorities, including Sir Frank Brown, who deals with Indian affairs, 
and Lieut.-Colonel H. G. de Watteville, who analyses the Russian campaign. 

It is a delightful change from battle scenes to face such an aspect of war as that given 
by Henzie and E. Martin Browne in “‘ Pitcrim Story ” (Muller ; 6s.). In modest manner 
they tell of their work as pioneers of the wartime travelling theatre. With no scenery and 
few properties they gave performances in camps and churches, air-raid shelters and 
schools, prisons and on board.a destroyer. It came about following a performance for troops 
at Romney, when the colonel of the battalion said: ‘“* This is the greatest help you can 
possibly give us. You must do it all over England.” Which they did, and Scotland, too. 

Joseph Macleod takes both himself and his subject much more seriously, and con- 
sequently not nearly so appealingly, in “Actors Across Tue Voica "(Alien and Unwin; 16s.), 
in which he deals with the evacuation of the Russian Western theatre following the German 
invasion, The book is largely a catalogue raisonné to the general reader, and one has to be an 
enthusiastic student of Soviet theatre and ideology fully to appreciate it.—W. R. CaLvert. 
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W. ILLIAM LYE 
PATTISON is a 
Yorkshireman from 
Middlesbrough. His 
whole life, like those of 
his grandfather and his 
uncle before him, has 
been bound up with salt 
and after so years in the 
industry there is very 
little about it that he 
does not know. On 
leaving Middlesbrough 
High School at seventeen 
he went to a small sali 
works as junior clerk 
in an office with a 
staff of two — the junior 
clerk and the manager ! 
During the next three 
years Mr. Pattison took 
every opportunity of escaping from his office desk into the works, where a natural 
“ flair”’ for engineering enabled him to pick up a good working knowledge of the 
technical side of the business. When he was twenty he moved to d larger works 
as an accountant. That was forty-seven years ago. There he still is, having been in 
turn cashier, assistant secretary and now manager. “Salt*’ to Mr. Pattison 
means not only domestic table salt, but some twenty other kinds for purposes 
varying from clearing snow from city streets to curing herrings, and from making 
soap to smelting copper. The various kinds of salt differ from each other not in 
chemical composition — all salt is, chemically speaking, sodium chloride — but in 
the size and hardness of the crystals. These are controlled by the speed at which 
the brine from underground deposits is evapordted. An evaporating pan will 
produce fine grain table salt at the rate of perhaps three 
batches a day, but the coarse grain “fishery salt” used 
Sor curing herrings may stay in the pan fourteen days. No 
matter what kind of salt is mentionea, Mr. Pattison will 
know all about it, from the drilling of the original brine 
well to deciding whether the finished product is suited 
to a British soapworks or a Danish bacon-curing factory. 





Painted by Alex. MacPherson. 
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DESIGNED FOR HERE... THERE.. 
AND EVERYWHERE 


Many countries, as well as Britain, are 
acclaiming the post-war Standard cars. 


** EIGHT” SALOON £245 + £68.16.1 P.T. ** TWELVE” SALOON £395 + £110.9.5P.T. 


TOURER £255 + £71.11.8 P.T. 
COUPE £275 + £77. 2.9 P.T. 


STANDARD CARS 


Ambassadors for post-war Britain 





COUPE £415 + £116.0.7P.T. 


THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, COVENTRY 
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The beginning of something else, too 


In 1909, Goodyear started way for new aircraft develop- 


developing pneumatic tyres to ments. 








replace the sled runners the 
Brothers Wright fitted on their 
early aircraft. They were 
designed to meet the specific 
needs of the airplane and 
quickly dominated the field. 

In 1928 Goodyear again 
revolutionised aircraft tyres by 
bringing out the air-wheel, 
which made landing at high 
speeds safe, and pioneered the 


This pioneering is no 
accident ; it is the result of a 
policy. Whenever transport 
presents a problem in tyres, 
Goodyear find the answer. That 
is why they have always been 
in the forefront in manufactur- 


ing tyres not only for aircraft, 
but also for your car, your 
lorries, and the van that calls 


at your door. 


GOODSYEAR 


“LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH” 
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HARBOURS OF THE WORLD 
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5 0 UTHA mMPTO n Passenger and 


cargo craft leave this Port regularly for 
all parts of the world, noteworthy 
being the Transatlantic and Cape services. 
It is also the home of many of the finest 
yachts. An ever increasing number of 
Lister - Blackstone marine engines are 
installed for propulsion and auxiliary 
purposes in and around this Port. 


R.A. LISTER (MARINE SALES) LTD. 


OUCES TERSHIRE 
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Dry rot is a menace 


Its prevention and cure has always been of high priority, but 
the existing shortage of timber makes the need for Solignum 
imperative. For over 40 years Solignum has been used for 
the protection of woodwork against dry-rot and decay. It 
destroys the dry-rot fungus wherever Solignum is brought 
into contact and also gives complete immunity against attack. 


Solignum is also used all over the world for the protection of 
timber against attack by white ant, wood-borers and other 
destructive insects. But it must be Solignum—applied by 
brush coating, spray-gun or by dipping. 


SOLIGNUM LTD., Donington House, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C.2 
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Prestcold 


WILL MAKE 


to guard her food we'll need 








Refrigeration 


AN EVERY-HOUSEHOLD WORD 








A PRODUCT OF THE PRESSED STEEL CO., LTD, COWLEY, OXFORD 











but not me! 


Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 
years, have used Forhans astringent 
and reported completely satisfactory 
results. They also recommend Forhans 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 
frice for use at home because it contains 
the special ingredient of Forhans 
astringent. See your dentist regularly. 





* Based on 
clinical 











Fill in Coupon below so that 
an authorised Hoover Repre- 
sentative can call and give it 
any attention needed. Then — 
with top-notch efficiency it will 
clean your carpets through and 
through without your taking 
them up, brighten upholstery 
and curtains, removing all 
dust and dirt dustlessly ! 














If you haven’t a Hoover, 
remember they are being ™ 
made again and _ delivered 
to Hoover Dealers as fast 
as they are manufactured. 


PRE-WAR PRICES 
PLUS PURCHASE TAX 


Have your Hoover 
“FUNED UP” 





















































































>» MY HOOVER NEEDS SERVICE! 


HOOVER LTD. (D.200) PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX 























MINIC 33. 
SCALE 


CLOCKWORK TOYS 








Buy the boy a Minic toy. These splendid little 
scale model cars, fitted with a powerful motor, 
are again on sale at your local dealers. These 
will be doubly welcome, because it has been 
impossible to substitute them during the war. 





TOWN COUPE 


LINES BROTHERS Ltd. 
Tri-ang Works, Merton, S.W.19 














Rare Gifts for your Overseas Friends 
made from HISTORIC RELICS from the 


HousesofParliament 


(Damaged by enemy air action, 1941) 
are being carved by skilled craftsmen into 
articles of enduring charm and priceless 
for and garden to the designs 
of eminent artists. 





DESIGN FOR BOOK-ENDS, 


CERTIFICATE OF AUTHENTICITY with every piece. 


List, illustrating many designs for home 
and garden, sent on receipt of 2\d. stamp 


LONDON STONECRAPFT, Ltd., 
409-11, West Green Road, London, N.15 
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85 ft. PASSENGER FE 


CARGO BOAT 
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62 ft 
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28 ft as CABIN CRUISER 


SHIPBUILDERS ano-E 
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The Sun Never 
Se ts eo ee TF rs AH: i ol 


F" sixty minutes of every hour; for twenty-four hours of 

every day, of every year, the sun pours down its warmth 
on to the earth’s surface. And, except during the rare 
phenomenon of a total eclipse, there is always, at any given 
moment of time, some part of our planet bathed in the 
radiance of the sun's rays. 

So it is that the sun is always shining on the Philips 
emblem an emblem recognised all over the world as 
the symbol of the highest efficiency in electrical development. 

The unique reputation of the vast Philips organisation in the 
electrical field has been won by over half a century of 


painstaking research and experience. 
| Gos 


PHILIPS ¢& 


LAMPS - RADIO - X-RAY - COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
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Quality 
is the policy behind the 
new Singer Cars 
THE SUPER TEN SALOON 
Price £397.10.0 plus purchase tax £111.3.4 
Total £508.13.4 
THE NINE ROADSTER & THE SUPER TWELVE 
SALOON WILL BE THE SUBJECT OF OTHER 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PAK 


SINGER MOTORS LIMITED + COVENTRY AND BIRMINGHAM 





Careful experiments by our dotnestic investigation department when 
shopping, have shown that if a parcel gets wet, three things are liable to happen : 


a ‘The paper breaks. 
b The contents fall out, and 
¢ QOur wives become annoyed. 
Not unduly influenced by the pressure under the last heading, B.LP. have 


investigated the use of plastic resin in the processing of paper pulp. This, in 
turn, can have three important effects— 


1. Paper makers may apply the process to the manufacture of wrapping 
papers. 
2. When this paper gets wet it remains strong — even if it is saturated. 


3. Our wives will agree that we have some uses after all. 


GY) BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD. 


1 ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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t 1 thori ver by way of Trade, or affixed t wa 


namely, that it shall not, with 


mut the written consent of the publisher first given, be lent, 
und that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out o therwise disposed of im a mutilated 
of any publication or advertising, literary r pictorial matter whatsoever 
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The New 2: litre Daimler 


FOR EXACTLY FIFTY YEARS Daimler’s have It has a performance so brilliant, a degree of 
been famous for the creation of cars which, comfort so luxurious, that it positively out- 
from the very first, have made motoring | shines all its predecessors. Beautifully built, 
history. Now this latest newcomer—the 24 | beautifully finished, the new 24 litre is the 
litre—carries Daimler reputation higher still. | finest model ever to bear the Daimler name. 
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Facts and Features 
High-compression 6-cylinder engine giving 25°/, improved petrol con- 


BY APPOINTMENT 
MOTOR CAR 


sumption—capable of cruising speed of 70 m.p.h.—Daimler patent su chien 


independent front-wheel suspension— Daimler Fluid Transmission and . 
4-speed pre-selector gearbox—new slim-pillared bodywork giving extra aimler 


visibility and increased room for passengers and luggage. LONDON & COVENTRY 
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